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A LETTER TO SIR JOHN COPLEY, SOLICITOR 
GENERAL TO THE KING, | 


— 
SiR, 

It is reported of you, that you felt much disappoint- 
ment at seeing your present colleague, Gifford, advanced to the 
office of Solicitor General before you, that you undertook to 
defend Watson, in conjunction with Mr. Wetherell, on no other 
ground, but that of disappointment, and that you might have 
an opportunity of displaying your superiority, in point of abi- 
lity, over the then Law Officers of the Crown, Shepherd and 
Gifford. You certainly did display a superiority; and the 
life of Watson was saved, Whoever has read the proceedings 
against the Queen in the House of Ignobles, must confess that 
Gifford is but a fool, an idiot, when standing by your side. 
But greater abilities than yours have been prostituted to the 
worst of purposes, It is also reported, that prior to your ap- 
pointment to your present office you professed to be a 
admirer of Charles James Fox, and always kept his portrait 
suspended in .your chambers, but that immediately on the 
minister offering to put you in your present office, you kicked 
the portrait of Fox out of doors! It is well known, that in 
your early years you professed the principles.which had been 
professed by, your father the painter: but Whiggism is a spe- 
cies of easy virtue: it.is not proof against gold, although when 
gold is not to be obtained, it professes chastity. It is evident 
that you grow very sore whenever the Whigs accuse you of 
ratting, and you could never muster courage to tell them, 
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that they would be as willing to rat as yourself if they eoult 
be permitted to tread the am | of office. 

Personally, I have had little or nothing to do with you, 
The part you have played during my prosecutions, has been 
but a dumb and subordinate one: your bright superior, Gifford, 
has been my opponent; therefore,'I shall pass over what con- 
cerns myself in this letter, arid come to a summary of your 
conduct in prosecuting others. Your first effort in opposing 
the present struggle for liberty was at Chester, in the charac- 
ter of Chief Justice. Here you consigned Baguley, Johnson, 
and Drummond to two years imprisonment in ‘Chester Gaol, 
because, they attended a meeting of reformers at Stocisport, 
and related the cruelties they had suflered during the suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act, and gave vent to their irri- 
tated feelings, as to what they would do with their cruel op- 
pressors.if they had but the power and the opportunity. You | 
next, in your: character of Solicitor General, assisted in the 
murder of Thistlewood, Ings, Tidd, Brunt, and Davison, at a 
time when you must have known well that the plot was ma- 
naged entirely by the ministers and their agents, as a neces- 
sary bugbear before the General Election. You were next 
engaged in sending half a dozen news-venders to prison for 
selling the Republican, and attempted to excuse yourself by 
an abominable lie, in saying, it-was because you could not — 
reach the author. You knew the author as well as I did, Sir, 
and you declined prosecuting ‘him on no other ground what- 
ever, than because you knew it would be quite idle to add a 
greater extent of imprisonment toe that to which he had been 
already sentenced. ‘You knew well that there was but little 
chance for his filling out even that time in prison, This was 

reason for your‘not reaching the author, You knew the 

author would defend the — of the Republican, and 

“ because you could not increase his punishment, you thought 

» at best to prevent the further discussion. But why, Copley, 

' yeowhy make use of that lying and paltry excuse to imprison the 

wews-venders? Do I hear you say that Castlereagh ordered 
you to do so? Probable. 

' “Tshall now come to notice your conduct in the House of 

guoliles, as an opponent of the Queen, and, as a supporter 

of the vices of the’ King. This is the drift.and purport of my 

addressing you, a’ you have made yourself a conspicuous cha- 

racter ; though with an apparent horror and reluctance. In, 

yarious parts of this business you have endeayoured to disavaw 
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any personal feeling, and have hinted that you are doing 
nothing more than a duty which has been imposed upon you 
as Solicitor General, and which you have been commanded to 
perform. In point of principle this can avail you nothing, for 
an honest man would have resigned the office rather than per- 
form the task. Therefore we must view you as a particeps 
criminis in the attempt to destroy the Queen, and as the 
aider and abettor of her husband. Besides, assuming all your 
Italian witnesses to have spoken the truth, you have given a 
colouring to their assertions which was not warranted in your 
summing up, and since the whole case has been developed, 
and perjury and conspiracy indubitably displayed on the part 
of the prosecutor, you have made a reply in a similar strain to 
that summing up, without admitting the slightest deviation 
from truth on the part of your Italians. You admit that con- 
flicting evidence must have been expected in such a wide range 
of circumstances, but cry you;—J and my learned friend, 
knowing the truth of the story, felt satisfied that, at the 
close of the inquiry, although there might be conflicting 
evidence in some parts of it, the result would be, that the 
main features of the case, the great outline of if would be 
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established by our own evidence, and, in all probability, 


by the evidence adduced on the part of the defence, so as to 
carry the plainest conviction to the minds of ali. This is a 
very pretty assumption, after the removal of Rastelii; after 
the despotic absence of the Baron D’Ende, ‘after the produc- 
tion of ,Ompteda’s letters, and after the stedfast denial to hear 


' any thing about the conduct of Ompteda and Colonel Brown. 


The outline of the case was kept altogether out of sight. The 
prosecutor, George Guelph, was no where to be seen or heard 
of. All his immediate agents ; except Powell and Majocchi, 
were kept in the back ground; all the persons who have been 
running after her Majesty’s discarded servants, and promising 
them great rewards to swear something against their old mis- 
tress, all those persons have been shielded from exposure by 
the Ignobles, and no evidence has been produced, but that of 
avowed hired and bribed discarded servants, and such as were 
discharged for some misconduct. At least, it is upon their 


_ Swearing that the present case is pretended to be fully made 


out. And upon such perjuries, you aiid your learned friend 
(as you ironically call’Gifford), are hardy enough, and base 
enough to pronounce the Queen as something worse than a 


common prostitute. The charge against the Queen is such 


as will admit of no moderation, no shades of guilt, it myst be 
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all clearly proved or she must be pronounced innocent, and 
you, when you asserted that the conviction of her guilt must 
reach all minds, knew well, that nine tenths of the whole of 
the inhabitants of Great Britain, believed from their hearts 
that her Majesty was innocent of the charges brought against 
her by her husband, The main ground of that belief arose 
from her Majesty’s acquittal on two previous cases, when much 
stronger evidence was sworn to: the known hostility, malig- 
nity, and profligacy, of her husband towards her, and the total 
want of repute in all the persons now brought forward to 
swear against her, It was not necessary that any individual 
, Should look into the minutie of what. has now been sworn 
against her Majesty, they can derive no possible correct in- 
formation from that source, it is sufficient that they take into 
consideration her Majesty’s former life, and the attempts which 
her profligate husband has repeatedly made to get her de- 
stroyed. It is the common hatred that is felt towards that 
disgusting character, who now perseeytes her Majesty, that 
has drawn forth the sympathies of the people in her behalf. 
Even if her Majesty had been guilty of what has been charged. 
upon her since her departure from England, the superior pro- _ 
fligacy of her husband would have entitled her to the protec- 
tion of every honest man and virtuous woman. Then she 
would not have been the first virtuous woman, whom a drun- 
ken, a debauched, a dishonest, and.a viciously black and pro- — 
fligate husband, had driven from the path of virtue. I might 
be told that abuse is not argument. J answer that facts are 
the best argument, however briefly or bluntly stated, and I 
would scorn to charge a line of conduct upon any man, much 
dess a king, which would not find a ready assent in the mind 
of every reader or hearer, although, he may not be disposed 
to make use of similar expressions in public himself. I do 
boldly aver, that the joint vices of King John, of Henry the 
Eighth, of Charles the First and Second, of James the First 
and Second, and of all the vicious Kings whoever sat upon 
the throne of England, fall far short of the vices by which the 
people of Britain are disgraced, in the person of their First 
Magistrate, in the present day. The-spirit and intelligence of 
the age, so different from that of all former times, makes him 
act more under a cloak, but the dullest eye and mind cannot 
fail to see and comprehend the cause of all the miseries by 
which this unhappy nation is afflicted. 

You have been fairly beat off every other ground in your 
charges against her Majesty, except the sudden elevation of 
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Bergami, and his resting on the deck of the polacre under the 
same covering with her Majesty. As to the elevation of Ber- 
gami, if must appear natural to all but corrupt minds, after 
reading the testimony of Sir William Gell, and the Honour- 
able Keppel Craven. It has been shewn, that he was a man 
of the most prepossessing appearance, which, by the bye, car- 
ries more weight than any other accomplishment, in all the 
‘common tfansactions of life: it has been shewn, that he was 
esteemed by all who had previously known him, and by those 
persons, among whom more fuss is made about rank, than in 
any other country whatever, I mean the officers of the Aus- 
trian army : it has been shewn, that he was publicly embraced 
in the street by a general officer, not as a faithful servant, but 
as ,an esteemed friend, prior to his entering the service of her 
Majesty ; it has been shewn, that in his capacity of courier, of 
equerry, or of chamberlain, he at all times conducted himself 
with equal propriety and a becoming demeanor, The eleva= 
tion of Bergami forms the strongest possible proof of her Ma- 
jesty’s good sense, liberality, and judgment. It shews that she 
can despise rank where there is no merit, and give to merit, 
however humble its origin, the honours due. More than any 
other circumstance, it renders her fit to fill'a distinguished 
station in life, where she has the control of others. How vile, 
how base, must be that disposition that can revile her Majesty 
for being, affable and familiar with her servants! It is a trait 
in power that more than any other thing, renders it 
admirable, and on the other hand is calculated to elevate 
and enoble the mind of an honest and faithful servant. But why 
clamour about the sudden elevation of a menial servant to a 
higher state in the same service. Look at the origin of the 
Duke of Somerset and the Duke of Buckingham in the reign 
of James the First: look at the conduct of. the present Duke 
of York in taking the footmen of Mrs. Clarke and giving them 
commissions in.the army. Say pec, of the Queen’s infa- 
tuation fer Bergami, whilst we have a living. example of such. 
infamous infatuation as the Duke of York shewed towards Mrs. 
Clarke. The Queen’s attachment to Bergami was laudable, 
was honourable, in both: canso much be said for the Duke of 
York and Mrs. Clarke? Bergami was a man, who carried 
with him all the accomplishments necessary to fill the post of | 
Chamberlain to a Princess, who had been scouted, watched, 
Sogzed, and exposed to continual danger by the brutality of a 
profligate husband. She stood in feed of such a protector ; 
and if it be asked, why she did not seek. sn Englishman of 
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rank to accompany her ? I would answer, that the aristocracy 
of all countries are abominably corrupt and treacherous. Thets 
is nothing like virtue or manhood belonging to it. : 

Ax to the resting on the deck of a mere skiff with her Ma- 
jesty, it forms rather a proof of chastity than of debauchery. 
No, if the sexual intercourse had been the object, sucha place 
would have been the last thought of, and the man who can 
make up his mind to pronounce her Majesty guilty from such 
a circumstance, must be an abandoried wretch indeed. Yet 
old Eldon pretends that this is enough to satisfy his mind. 
‘This old caitiff, when he was about to leave his country-seat, 
in this county of Dorsetshire, in the winter of 1819, to attend 
the famdus six act’ Parliament, went into his stable-yard,- 
blustering among his servants, that he would suspend the Ha- 
beas Corpus Act again, and lock up all the radicals. So, Mr. 
Solicitor-General, you see we learn something from being sent 
to distant gaols. 

[ cannot conceive any thing more vile, Mr. Copley, than 
your assumptions about her Majesty’s dress not being a 
sufficient safeguard to her chastity. I will quote your obser- 
vations, aad those from the Courier in which Your speech is 
reprinted as a whole, you are made to say, “ Mr. Broughath, 
in one of his examinations, had asked; whether the Princess 
took off a stitch of her clothes (such was his word) during the 
whole of the long voyage? Yet the Princess had been lying 
all the time side by side with this ‘ singulat-logking, stout- 
built’ man, and because her dress was not taken off, it was to 
be concluded that there had beeri no crimivality. Was @ pro- 
position so monstrous ever urged before any tribunal, more 
especially before such a tribunal as this? Paturzo had sworn 
that he saw her looking out of the tent in a 1orning gown, and 
it appeared that thé dress of the other party was a loose Tu- 
nisian robe, and Dr. Holland had deposed that it was the ordi- 
nary mode of dressing. If such obstructions as these were ef- 
fectual, what was to become of population ? (laughter) For- 
merly it had been said that a hooped and whale-boned petti- 
coat was insufficient. | 

“* Oft have we known that sevenfold feace to fail, 
* Though stiff with haops, and armed with ribs of whale. 


“6 This too frequently 


“* Gave way and bent beneath a fieree embrace. 


** And was it credible that the Queen’s morning gown hatl 
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t made a stouter resistance?” Such language as this might 
be calculated to please your Royal Master, Mr. Copley, bat 
what will the virtuous, the sober part of the community 
think of it? It is evident that you have been storing your 
mind with all the lewd poetry of the reign of Charles the Se- 
cond, to illustrate the charges you have had to support against 
her Majesty. In some instances her Majesty is charged with 
indecency in being too lightly dressed, in others she is told that 
the heaviest dress is né proof of her chastity! How is a wo- 
man to meet such charges as these? ‘There is not a woman 
in this country but is liable to an accusation of adultery or 
fornication from the same species of evidence as has been 
brought against the Queen, And tiie women of this country 
will have to rue the persecution of the Queen if they tacitly 
assent to the proposed degradation. It will be an example 
that will embitter almost every family in the kingdom sooner 
or later, and every profligate wretch of a husband will found 
charges against his wife on similar evidence to that which has 
been brought against the Queen. 

Another astonishing inconsistency in your charge against 
her Majesty, is her discharging Bergami and her other Italian. 
servants at St. Omer’s. What would you have said if she had 
kept Bergami in her suite whilst this mock trial was pending? 
Would you not have argued that it was the strongest proof of 
infatuated passion? Would you have not said that it would. 


- have been at least decent for her Majesty to’ have suspended 


the services of Bergami whilst this case was pending? How, 
in, I ask, is any woman to defend herself against such 
wretches? Almost. every other person in the country has 
argued that the dismissal of Bergami at St. Omer’s at a mo- 
ment’s notice, formed the strongest proof of her innocence ; 
but lo! the logic of Mr. Copley strives to make it-a proof of 
uilt! _ You endeavour -to persuade the Ignobles that it is. 
provable Bergami returned from the fear of accompanying her 
Majesty to this country. Was Bergami the only servant dis- 
missed at St. Omer’s? ft does not appear that any other than 


Mariette Bron, the sister of Demont, accompanied her Ma- 


jesty to England. There were two female servants, besides 
the Countess of Oldi, dismissed at St. Omer’s, and two or 
three male Italian servants, and had it not been for the trial, 
it is not probable that any of them would have been sent for 
again. Again, you have stated, in another part of your new 
fangled logic, that the Countess Oldi was taken into her Ma- 
jesty’s service to facilitate the intercourse with Bergami. F 
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would ask, must not the Countess Oldi herself be an abandoned 
woman to have been the instrument of such a case? And 
have you the slightest charge to make against the manners 
and conduct of the Countess Oldi. If such a woman had been 
employed forsuch a purpose, it is most probable that she her- 
self would have sought an amour with some other servant, 
which would have been a fine feature in your case, if, you 
could have shewn such a thing. It is now known that Demont 
is a common prostitute, that she was discharged from the ser- 
vice of her Majesty, owing to the discovery of the connection 
between her and Sacchi, and that since she has been in Lon- 
don she has walked the streets for hire. If her Majesty had 
the disposition you have charged upon her, she would not have 
discharged Demont for such a circumstance, but would have 
encouraged her as the best safeguard to her own passion. All 
your logic and argument, when calmly analyzed, destroys 
your own ease, and the next generation will think that you 
treated the subject ironically. 

I now come to notice your observations on Mr. Denman’s 
comparison of George the Fourth with Nero, and I shall first 
give all your own distinctions on that head, and try if I can- 
not strengthen the parallel which Mr. Denman has made, and 
refute all your excuses and logics. You say “ To my sur- 
prise—to my amazement and ulter astonishment, my learned 
friend, Mr. Denman, whom | have long known—whose cha- 
racter and private life I have long loved, kas for this purpose 
dared to say that no page in the history of the ancient or mo- 
dern world furnishes a paraliel to the abuses and cruelties her 
Royal Highness has experienced, unless it is in the annals of 
Rome in its worst period—in the history of its worst and most 
infamous Sovereigns! My lords, the Princess of Wales is 
said, in her sufferings, to standin the same situation as the 
Empress Octavia! How are we to answer this, but to seein 
what situation Octavia did stand, in order to see the enormous 
nature of the charge preferred against the government of this 
country. Octavia’s father was murdered by Nero—Octavia’s 
Lrother was murdered by Nero, in the presence of Octavia. 
She, one of the most pure and spotless beings the world ever 
produced—she was charged with having a criminal intercourse 
with a slave! My lords, there was not the smallest sem- 
blance of truth in the charge; she never advanced this 
slave; she had never promoted him to orders ; she had never 
slept in the same room with this slave, but without evidence 
she was sent into banishment. She was seen in Gaul when 
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this took place. The most infamous of men—the most atro- 
clous of monsters was employed by Nero, to murder his own 
mother Agrippa, and I believe that this Nero, to get rid of his 
wife Octavia, told her * you must confess that you have had 
an adulterous intercourse with your slave, and you shall un- 
dergo nominal punishment, but you shall be pardoned.’ Re- 
luctantly the confession was made; the confession was taken 
for proof, she was seized—her veins opened—the blood did 
not flow sufficiently quick—she was drowned in hot water, 
and her head was sent to Nero to glut his cruelty. My lords, 
that is the conduct of Nero and his myrmidons. They were 
acting together in this foul and infamous transaction. What 
are we to say then when counsel like my learned friend, en- 
tertaining the best possible feelings on all other occasions, feels 
himself justified, in a Court of Justice, in saying that the case 
of Octavia bears a resemblance to the case before your Lordship 
—nay, not only bears a resemblance, but that it is the only case 
that can be presented in ancient or modern times, that can be 
put in any competition ‘with such a transaction! [ confess, 
when I heard this, my blood was paralized with horror. I 
hardly understood where I was, or from whom it was this ex- 
traordinary aga proceeded. But, my lords, whatis still more 
extraordinary, my learned friend hasnot the eredit of novelty in 
this comparison. No, it is not his own, for I find in a news- 
paper which I hold in my hand an advertisement published 
some time before the speech of my learned friend, couched in 
these terms:—‘ Nero Vindicated!’ Published by whom? 
By a rame well known, an individual of whom I Know nothing, - 
but from those publications which are ushered into the world. 
* Printed for Wm. Hone, Ludgate-hill!’ Now, my learned 
friend condescends to make himself the instrument to such a 
person as I have described, to prefer such charges in this high 
and august assembly against the monarch of his country!” 

- In the first place I will admit that the atrocities of George 
the Fourth are notso open as .the atrocities of Nero. The 
latter had a contempt for all mankind, and cared not what the 
world thought of him. He had no ministers that made them- 
selves responsible for his acts, and consequently consulted him 
about his general conduct. He did every thing by his own 
inclination and the word of his own mouth, and those who dis- 
obeyed his commands whilst in authority, would have made 
that disobedience to the loss of their own life. In England 
the ‘case is different, but the disposition of the modern Nero by 
m0 means differs. His ministers haye the power to check his 
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diapositidhs by a refusal to put them in force, and all the re- 
taliation he can make is to dismiss them from office, and even 
thén he would find himself at a greater distance from his ob- 
ject, because it is not probable that he could replace a more 
abandoned set of men. The only difference between the Nero 
of old and the moderm Nero, is that the former had all his 
vices centered in himself, but the latter has a whole hast of 
subordinate Neros to execute his will. The vices of the 
Roman Nero were centered in a focus and made a glaring 
display, but the vices of the English Nero travel through a 
variety of secret channels and are not exposed to public view 
fiirther than can be avoided. This alone makes the distinction. 
The miodern Nero is equally cruel, as equally base with the Nero 
of old, he differs only in the display of that cruelty and base- 
ness. Ithas not yet been shewn that the Nero of old spilt 
any blood by his own hand, he gave the command, and it was~ 
done by others ;- can so much be said for the modern Nero ? 
Is the report true or false that the groom was killed by a 
pitch-fork at Brighton? I verily believe that if the head of 
Caroline could be sent to the modern Nero he would receive» 
the present with as much joy.as the Nero of old received the 
head of Octavia. The vices of Henry the Eighth were not — 
halfso bad, taking all his conduct towards all his wives, as is the 
conduct of George the Fourth towards Queen Caroline. 
Personally, he neyer ill-used one of them, neither is it known 
that he ever deserted the bed ‘of one of them for any other 
woman during the time that they were considered his lawful 
wives. Again, I say that Nero is the only parallel for George 
the Fourth, the shades of difference are solely attributable to’ 
time and place. The myrmidons of the modern Nero are as 
foul as were the myrmidons of the Nero of old, the difference 
in the outward appearance is only this, and makes the charac- 
ter of the former worse than the’ latter, for those were com- 
pelled to act, but the former act from choice and the sake of 
their share in the public plunder. Nero of old set fire to Rome 
and then put to death the Christians for it, the modern Neros 
créafe insurrections by tueir agency and spies, and then put to 
death the reformers for it. Nero beheaded all the leaders of — 
the Christian sect, the modern Nero’s have done the same 
with the most conspicuous reformers, at least some are be- 
headed and some are cast into prison. There is an exact 
parallel in the disposition of the moderr Nero and his agents — 
and the Nero of old and his agents. If I had time for reflec- 
tidn, [would state an hundred instances, where the parallel is 
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as close as it is possibté for two different pétsoiis, times, and 
places to be. There is one advantage we have now, and that 
is, that Queen Caroline has more spirit than had Octavia. _, If 
she is to fall, she resolves to fall in open day, after making 
every possible resistance: Octavia yielded.to the order and 
menace of her husband, and fell the victim of a confession by 
vhich the preservation of her life had been promised her. 
Caroline was offered a splendid bribe to make a similar coh- 
fession, but she nobly refused it, and resolved to assert her in- 
ndcence; and we doubt not but that she will convince the’ 
world of her infidcénce, and destroy Nero instead of Nero 
destroying her. 
I have now sufficiently dilated upon the characters of the 


ancient and modern Nero, to strengthen the parallel drawn 


by Mr. Denman, and I shall conclude this part of my letter with 
saying, that it is not possible to find another pair of characters, 
between whom, a stronger parallel might be drawn. I have 
been anxiously waiting to see what Mr. Hone will do to 
strengthen the parallel and to vindicate the character of the 
ancient Nero. I had thought he had done with the modern 
Nero, after cutting him up for cat’s meat. I shall now close 
my letter with sonie remarks upon your closing observations 
with regard to the conduct of her Majésty’s counsel, and — 
her answers to her various addressers. I will first quoté your 
observations :— : 


“ Every passion of their lordships had been successively appealed 
to; and of his learned friends, he felt himself bound to say, that they 
had well and faithfully discharged their duty to their illustrious client. 
Neither he nor his friends made any complaint on this head ;—le fe- 
joiced to see stich zeal, ability, and talent exercised in defence of the 


Queen of these realms.. His learned friends. liad endeavoured to 


awaken every sympathy, every passion, of their lordship’s nature ; 
they had even appealed to the basest of all passions, the passion of 
feir. In that high and august assembly, of a nation renowned for 
its firmness tind intrepidity, his learned friends had appealed to the 
passion of fear. Their lordships had been told by one of his learned 
friends; that if they pas<éd this bill into’ law, they would commitan 
actof siiicide. By another of his learned friend’s théy were told, 
that if tliey passed this bill, it would be at their peril! The words 
hung sufficiently long upon his learned friend’s lips to be clearly un- 
derstood, but they were afterwards affectedly wifhdrawn. He was 
astonished to hear such arguments urged— arguments which could not 
serve; but might have an injurious effect on the case of the illustrious 
individual in whose behalf they were urged. “I kygw, my lords,” 
said te [earned gentleman, “ that your lordships dare not do any 
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thing unjust; but I know at the same time that you will do what the 
ends of justice require, without regard to any personal consequences 
which may follow. But, my lords, it is not in this place only that such 
arts have been resorted to ; a similar course has beeu followed out of 
doors ; every attempt has been made to intimidate your Lerdships 
and overawe your proceedings. Even the name of her Majesty her- 
self has been profaned for base and factious purposes. Iu her Mas 
jesty’s name, but undeubtedly without her consent, attacks have been 
made upon all that is sacred and venerable. The Empire; the Con- 
stitution; the Sovereign ; the Hierarchy ; every order of the State ; 
all has been darkly and malignantly attached under the shield of 
her Majesty’s name. But, my Lords, 1 do not suppose that this has 
been done with her Majesty’s consent, if it had, well might we ex- 
claim : 

‘—— dum capitolio 

Regina dementes ruinas, 

Funus et imperio parabat.’ 


“In such a case we might well expect the comimencement of a new 
era; but I again say, that I impute no such motives to her Majesty. 
1 say, my Lords, that if, in looking to the whole of the evidence, you 
shall have the strongest moral conviction on your Lordships’ minds of 
her Majesty’s guilt, but you feel that there has not- been such evi- 
dence brought forward as would lay the legal foundation of guilt ; in 
that case, my Lords, you will throw out this Bill; you will say to 
her Majesty, in the language of my Learned Friend, Mr. Denman, 
* go thou, and sin no more.’ ” 


I-can scarcely give you credit for the first of your asser- 
tions. Jam inclined to think that you would have much 
rather exchanged, Gifford for one of her Majesty’s Counsel.— 
You must have trembled at the ability which has been op- 
posed to you, but if an honesty equal to that ability had been 
displayed, you would have trembled more. I have no doubt 
but Mr. Brougham knew circumstances enough of ill-treat- 


ment from the King towards the Queen, to have driven the 


case out of Court by a mere statement of them. You rejoice 
at the unwarrantable neglect of recrimination. Mr. Brougham 
ought to have known the servile character of the persons be- 
fore whom he was pleading, and his address should have been 
made to the public through that House. The majority . of 
that House are just such men as the Duke of Newcastle has 
avowed himself to be, namely, to listen tothe charge but not 


to the defence, and then to express their will to inflict all the | 


pains and penalties required! I repeat now, before I know 
their decision, as to the second reading, that they are ca- 
pable of acting against the clearest testimony of innocence and 


; 
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right. As anadvocate, Mr. Brougham was bound to haye 
done all he could for his client, which he has avowedly neg- 
lected to do; but I shall rejoice to see the Lords pass the bill, 
because I know well, that it will not make the least impression 
upon the public mind. Within a monthof the time of its se 
passing, we shall see a still more violent re-action ; and this 
bill will become the symbol of the revolution. 

‘** In that high and august assembly,” say you, Mr. Copley, 
such language might be listened to without laughter in that as- 
sembiy, but no where else. As a part of the legislatare, that 
assembly is altogether useless, and as to its composition, it is 
of the most scandalous and degrading kind. I doubt whether 
there be one honest and independent man in the whole assem- 
bly, and as to their ancestors, such as have any, or know any 
thing of them, they will be found originally to have been a set 
of robbers. There is not an individual in that house who has 
conferred the least benefit on the society in which he lives. 
The last person of that description was the late Earl Stanhope, _ 
who laboured in every shape for the advancement of science 
and liberty. And for doing this he was denounced by the Ig- 
nobles as a madman ! 

You affirm that the attitude of the Queen and her advisers 
moust be injurious to her. No, it-will not be so: it is evident 
that her Majesty can look a step beyond the decision of the 
Lords, and can feel a contempt for their passing the Bill 
against her. They are but an assembly of wretched tools 
whom the breath of her Majesty might scatter into dust if she 
chose, and if the ministers are determined to make it a trial 
of physical strength, this will ultimately be the case. The 
legislature of Spain shows us that such an appendage is alto- 
gether useless. ; 

You again tell the Ignobles, that you. know they dare do 
nothing unjust, but they will do what the ends of justice te- 
quire, The majority of them have no wills of their own, 
they are the tools of the ministers of the day, and will say and 
do any thing that they are bid to do fora new ribbon for 
themselves or their friends. They ought to wear petticoats 
instead of robes; for in miad they are in a state of infancy 
when compared with the mass of’the people. You next lay 
great stress upon the answers which her Majesty has given to 
the addresses presented to her. In the first place 1 should 
like to. know how this could make a part of your case, or 
what right or business you had to notice it? Oh, thought 
you, J know their lordships, both Whig and Tory, are dread~- 

ully sore about the style of those addresses: therefore, I will 
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~ try what I can do to kindle and ‘increase those prejudices, 
With respect to her Majesty’s answers:to her addressers, they 
have been written in that style whichi Ynust have given a heart. 
felt satisfaction to eyery honest man and Woman in the coun 
try. It is the first instance of royally breathing a love of Ji. 
berty, and the welfare of the human-race. Whoever has been 
the real writer of those addresses, it matters not, it is evident 
that her Majesty has approved them: and it is very probable 
- that she has found much insidious reprobation from dangerowf.- 
friends for so dcing. They have been written in a most be. 
* coming, and most masterly style, arid all fulure kings’ speeches 
will have to be contrasted with them, if any mere nonsense 
of the kind be to be issued. It is the spirit which her Ma- 
jesty has displayed, that must cause her ultimate triumph; 
her determination to resist a law enacted ex post facto by 4 
corrupt legislature, has’ made her cause a something worth 
espousing by all the industrious classes. It is worthy of re- 
mark, that she has so far humbled her persecutor already, as 
to make him glad to receive a deputation -with ‘an address, 
even from an indiscriminate and humble body bearing none 
of those :.diculous privileges denominated corporate. Even 
the inhabitants and watermen of Cowes, the inhabitants d 
» Ryde, Portsmouth, Portsea, Gosport, and Brighton, have been 
honoured with the royal presence: which hitherto, has been 
considered profaned by being seen by any but the Livery of 
London, and the members of the two universitiés. Prece- 
dents of this kind are gladly broke’ through in a moment of 
emergency, and I doubt not, but his Majesty, like Old Louis 
_ of France, would be glad to see a deputation from the Bil- 
: lingsgate fishwomen. — 
The whole and sole object of the ministers and their minions 
_ is to. blacken the character of Her Majesty, even if they should 
finally fail in carrying into, effect their Bill of Pains and 
Penalties. The Courier cries out, what modest woman cai 
pay Her Majesty a visit after the censure past upon her con- 
duct by different members of the House of Lords? I would 
answer, that when the honour and virtue of those Lords stands 
one half so bright and clear as does that of her Majesty, theit 
censure might be expected to carry some weight with it ; but 


at present, it is only calculated’ to embellish and adorn her 
Majesty’s character. I can perceive that the Whigs them- 
selves cannot help spitting their véhom upon her Majesty. 
But y are known: and what need have I to say more? 
orchester Gaol, Nov, 8, 1820, R. CARLILE. 
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IGNOBLE LOGIC. 





We have often felt digust at the manner in which the mem- . 
bers of the House of Ignobles address each other, but more 
strongly during their | persecution of the Queen. ‘The foul, 
the base, the cringing, the lying, hypocrisy, which exists 
among those ignoble creatures, render them a disgrace io all 
civilized society. We feel morally certain that, in the pursuit 
of every object which is calculated to éppress the people and 
degrade the country, they are in heart and principle unanimous, 
and the only reali difference which ever exists among them is, 
that the Ins have a greater share of the public plunder than 
the Outs, and they alternately aim af the ousting of each 
other from the administration of the affairs of the government. 
But to the point: 

We have been crawn to this subject in consequence of the 
speech of the Earl Grey, in the House, on Friday the &d inst. 
On rising to address the House, this IgnobleWhig began with 
noticing ‘what had been said by this Ignoble Lord, and that 
Ignoble Lord, and Vother Ignoble Lord, with the J onoble 
Earl on the cross. bench (Lauderdale), “when the stedfast 
Whig attacked the apostate Whig in the following language : 

—** That he give the Noble Earl on the cross bench credit 
for acting from the must conscientious motives, as from a 30 
years knowledge of the Noble Earl, he had always found him 
to possess the strictest honour, and the most laudable zeal in 
every thing which he took in hand; therefore he fully ac- 
counted in his own mind for the zeal the Noble Earl had 
displayed in prosecutin this bill of Pains and Penalties 

ainst her Majesty.” But i in-the very same breath this noble 
Bar Grey goes on to say, that this noble Earl Lauderdale 

has a most extraordinary lynx eye, and that he felt astonished 
how the noble Earl Lauderdale could gee every thing that 
made against the Queen, and nothing which made for her: 
yet he unequivocally stated that Lauderdale was a man of'un- 
doubted honour and integrity, which he had proved by thirty 
years acquaintance, and we dare say that the noble Earl Lau- 
derdale will make the same voucher for the noble Earl Grey! 
No one who has read the proceedings of these Ignoble Lords 
in their persecution of the Queen, can hesitate to say, that 
Lauderdale entered on the question as a pre-determined and a — 
corrupt judge. He has scarcely been exceeded by the reptile 
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Gifford in virulence and blackguard conduct. .We feel com. . 
pelled to use the most vulgar epithets, as nothing short of 
those will apply to the case and the persons. These Ignoble, 
corrupt, and blackguard lords, have completely destroyed 
every thing like decent and moral example in the country, 
and even the ordinary language of ruffians, bullies, and cut- 
throats, is scarcely expressive of the odious and detestable 
conduct of the House. of Ignobles towards the Queen. Or, at 
least, we feel, that we are not sufficiently acquainted with that 
vocabulary, to.find words.in which we might give vent to 
our feelings. Moderation and decent language must no more 
be talked of whilst England bears the disgrace of a House of 
Lords. 
In just the same strain of lying praise is the ignoble Earl 
Liverpool addressed by all the ignoble lords. They one and 
all give him credit for candour, for honesty, for integrity, and 
for moderation ; whilst he must be laughing in his sleeve to 
think that he can practise every kind of villainy at the expense 
of that praise, and the credulity, real or pretended, of his ig- 
noble opponents. Such a set of swindlers ought, one and 
all, to be brought to the pillory and whipping-post, and then 
sent to the plough to get their living, or starve, which they 
like. Those who have been long in the habit of admiring 
titled thieves, will think our language coarse and extraordi- 
mary, but it is really and sincerely the language of the heart. 
We are by no means the advocates of Kings or Queens, or any 
species of royalty; but: when we see the present Queen at- 
tempted to be destroyed, for no other reason or ground what- 
ever, than that the King is not willing to recognise her as the 
Queen and his wife, although bound by every moral and ho- 
nourable tie to do so, and when a gang of fellows who think 
they have weight and influence in the country, on the ground 
of titles and their authority as a part of the legislature, step 
forward to endeavour to gratify the appetites of an avowedly 
vicious and totally dishonourable man, because he has the 
power of increasing their fortunes and their titles, by his con- 
troul over the public plunder, we confess that we feel a dis- 
gust which we cannot express in the language of the country. 
There is something so cowardly, so base, so foul, so 
what shall we say—in the treatment of the present Queen, 
that, although we think a royal family a curse upon every 
country that wears such a distinction, we could willingly risk 
our lives in the attempt to re-instate her Majesty in her justly 
claimed authority. We say justly claimed, not on the ground 
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of the abstract principle, but because monarchy does exist in 
this country, and whilst it does exist it ought to be subser- 
vient to the rules and tions. of that monarchy which is 
pretended to be limited by laws and customs. The vices of 
the individual who fills the office of King ought tobe curbed 
by the laws, as much as the vices of an individual in the 
lowest sphere of life. But what do we see eH now? A 
King, vicious beyond parallel, calls upon: the other branches 
of the legislature to assist him in destroying his wife; and 
those branches, and although they comprise some hundreds, 
near a thousand, persons, have a bribed majority suficient to 
acquiesce, and they do acquiesce, in ‘the will and pleasure of 
this King, just as if it was a request of the most ordinary 
kind. object‘ for destruction is well known by all honest 
men, to be a woman who’ has shewn herself to be the life, 
grace, and ornament of her sex, but’ who has for five-and- 
twenty years, been exposed to the most wanton insults as a 
female, the most brutal treatment as a wife,’ and the most 
contemptuous and degrading reception in the sphere of the’ 
English Court, as a’ princess and a relative. Nay, even in 
her retirement she was sought after for the infliction of 
additional miséry and wretchedness. Her infant child 
is‘ no ‘longer allowed to lisp “the name of mother, and 
évery attempt is made -to bribe her domestics ‘either to 
poison or to perjure themselves by false accusations. Her 


rsecutor wanted 1 but courage to use the dagger 
1imaself. Noting al this suffering, we have Liver- 
sol, with a‘ character from every ignoble creature in the 
ouse, spitting his venom upon her; wehave Lauderdale, with 
his thirty years character from Grey, heaping every species of 
abuse and opprobrium’ upon her ; Old~ Eldon proclaims ‘her 
guilty because she’had ‘a male servant in her employ, who: by 
his ‘fidelity ‘and honesty had obtained her confidence; and: the 
very Whigs thiensélyes say, that they have their suspicions, but 
that as they are not’ if°power they will not’support ‘the King! 
We hesitate not a moment to say, that the conduct of the outs 


‘towards the Queen is far more scandalous than the conduct 


of the ins. For whilst the iris abuse her Majesty in open and 
foul language, the outs support them by an acknowledgment 
of candour, honesty, and.integrity. As:we have never been 
in this ignoble assembly, and are not certain that we ever saw 
a member of it, we do not profess to be acquainted with their 
definition of the words candour, honour, and integrity ; but if. 
Vor. IV. No. II. : ; | 
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they are intended to convey the same meaning as they do in 
their common acceptation, a more foul misapplication of words 
cannot be imagined. Lord, or Earl, Grey (for we know no- 
thing of these distinctions as to their meaning,) could not sit 
down, after lauding Lauderdale, Liverpool, and Eldon, with- 
out calling himself an honest man, and flattered himself that 
he should leave that title at least to his children. We should 
be surprised to hear any one else say this, unless it be Liver- 
pool, Eldon, or Lauderdale, in return for the compliment of 
honesty passed upon them. 

Grosvenor endeavoured to convince the ignobles that the 
elements had declared war upon them, and lke Columbus 
with the Indians, wanted to frighten them with the eclipse: 
but these men are all atheists, or materialists, or naturalists, 
for either of these words express our meaning, and are not to 
be frightened by such bugbears. If any of those men, oF 
lords, felt an impression of the divinity or reality of the Chris- 
tian religion, could he violate all the moral: precepts of that 
religion? No, he would shrink with horror from the attempt. 
No human gratification could induce a man that believed in 
hell and all the fables about it, to risk the torments described 
as certain to fall upon those who do. not believe certain tales 
and follow a certain line of conduet. Whatever man or woman 
believed any thing of the kind would weigh their words and 
actions with the most scrupulous care, and dread the least slip 
from the path marked out. No, these lords have a contempt 
for all religious notions as far as it respects themselves, or they 
never could lie one against the other in such a manner, and 
inflict such miseries and calamities as they do among the mass 
ef mankind, for their own momentary and private gratifica-— 
lions. ., They area foul and useless body, calculated only to 
corrupt instead of preserving a purity in the legislature. The 
only = legislature must consist of the representatives of the 
people, without any controu] but the people, > 


EDITOR. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 








‘ "The revolution has been well finished in Portugal, and every 
thing bids fair to crown the hopes of the patriots who began 
it. The two Juntas of Oporto and Lisbon are united, and all 
is harmony and concord. This affair has given us a fine illus- 
tration how ridiculous are the mandates of those creatures 
called Kings, when opposed to a people who will them- 
selves free. Lord Beresford went out to Rio Janiero to in- 
trigue a little with the King, and to obtain an absolute autho- 


‘rity over the army and navy of Portugal. He returns with a 


commission in his pocket, and a considerable sum of money 
to scatter among the troops: but lo! the revolutiom has taken 
place, and his lordship is not allowed to set his foot ashore ; 
and instead of being King of. Portugal, is actually obliged to 
return to England in a packet boat! The beauty of such a 
revolution is, that it elevates the truly noble, or those who are 
noble by nature, and all that, spider species of nobility which 
exists under corrupt monarchies, is swept away as a _— 
cobweb. | 

The Spanish Cortes proceeds in an admirable manner, 
rooting np the seeds of corruption, and placing the necessary 
institutions of the country on a firm and respectable basis. We 
have seen more real patriotism, liberality; and love of genuine 
freedom, in this country, than our most sanguine hopes had led 
us to expect. Weseea military, which last: year were in the most 
wretched condition, as the slaves of an absolute master, now. 
invigorated with freedom, a genuine love of liberty, and a true 
sense of patriotism. Such noble examples as have been dis- 
played by the troops of the peninsula, cannot fail to:be fol- 
lowed by the: troops of other countries as soon as a convenient 
time offers. Liberty is like the electric fluid, it invigorates 
whatever living substance it pervades. Let an army be once 
filled with a due sense of what its country stands in need of, 
and it will not shrink from its first of duties.» It is as natural 
for an army collected from the people of the same nation to 
co-operate with the people of that nation, as it is fora man 
to defend himself when attacked. It is a species of self-love, 
or self-interest, which predominates in every rational, and 
almost every irrational creature. For instance, had a portion 
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of the Spanish or Portuguese army desolated either of 
those soaateian it would have been the very first to feel the 
effects of that desolation. ‘Such a portion of the army, or every 
individual member of it, would have been exposed to the exe- 
cration of the surviving inbabitants, and could not have asso- 
ciated with any portion of the citizens, in the,character of a 
citizen. What is the case now? Those countries are free 
without bloodshed, and as an acknowledgment that this free- 
dom without bloodshed bas been obtained by the good sense. 
and conduct of ‘the army, every member of it is to be made 
a freeholder: to have a cottage anda certain number of acres 
of land, with the means to commence agriculturist ; and here 
at onde he is-made an independent and a respectable member 
, of society, in which, if he be industrious, he has every oppor- 
to increase his property and to become a man of wealth 
and substance. ‘This'is as it should be. It is ridiculous to 
talk about giving soldiers double pay, or a pension for life. 
No; give :them ‘a spot of land to cultivate, with the means 
of building a cottage and procuring all the implements 
of agriculture, and then you ease their minds of all depend-. 
ence; and rescue them from a degraded state of life—which is 
that of'a pensioner. No pensions should be allowed, unless it 
be in cases where a man had become disabled in the service of, 
_ country. Here it is natural and necessary ; but to givea 
and healthy man a pension, and encourage him to live 
eness, is quite unnatural, and would be as bad.a state 
of. society as the present. .Far hetter to make him indepen- 
dent by a grant of land and'the means of cultivating it, and 
there is- waste land enough in all countries for this purpose. _ 
The advance of two or three years pension would set him > 
going, and would place bim in a much better condition,’ if he - 
; than a continual pension would; which 
could ‘produce nothing but idle poe bad habits. It is essential 
to the interests of all: societies, that’ as many of its members 
should be as well and fully. employed as porsile. len 
whatever kind, or however encouraged, engenders vice ; warts 
— to accumulate to--the great. injury of the industrious 
class It is this that renders an aristocracy a in society. 


An aristocracy will assume power if it can, if it. canias-_ 
sume power, it awill go onto extract the profit and property, ” 
of industry,. and to accumulate the wealth of the country into © 
its own hands, without. renderingthe country the Jeast service ; 
till at last; it apsumes the ssmumnses of being an essential part 
of ‘the community, and domineers with brutal arrogance over 
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whatever is valuable or useful.. The industrious classes are . 
called a mob, a rabble, the base populace, whilst the philo- © 
sopher can perceive, that those epithets are most applicable to 
those who use them: to those who live upon the public plun- 
der without adding an iota to the common stock of property. ~. 
in the country. However, revolutions are becoming fashiona~ 
ble, and there is nothing wanting in England but a good un- © 
derstanding between soldiers and the people. It was | 
thought that the revolution in America, which gave independ- 
ence te the United States, was a’, most important object and — 
example, and the English goverment had never lost sight of ° 
reducing those States to colonies again, until within this last 
year or two. But now the examples of Spain, Naples, and 
Portugal, are beyond all parallel. The most sanguine lover | 
of universal liberty could scarce have made a calculation that - 
Spain, Naples, and Portugal, would have been free within the 


next ten years. All our hopes-have been anticipated, and the 


year wa will be hailed as a glorious year in the = of 
universal history. It is the:: in which tyranny, bi : 
and seperation, have rectives theit death re str, at 

The revolution of Naples has been, in a great measure, 
scandalized by the events ef Palermo. It isa stain upon Naples 
that eanriot be overlooked, even though she be surrounded by 
the allied despots. We admire the conduct of the Palermitans. - 
It is grand—it is noble! They havea second time manfully fought 
the Neapolitan troops, and have beat them off with a great 
slaughter, so much so, that General Pepe glad to make 
them offers of independenee:: if they would consent to aa - 
armistice, and give him an opportunity of greating with his 
government for them. . But we have heard that the Neapoli- 
tan parliament, inslead of ratifying the agreement of General 


_Pepe, has pronounced it null and void, and has sent 6000. 


troops, with another commander, for a third carnage! We 
sincerely hope that the Palermitans will destroy every man of 
them, if'they fall to a man themselves. We pity the poor 
dupes of Neapolitan soldiers, and if they felt a genuine love of 
liberty they would not fire a shot at the Palermitans. What 
liberal minded man, but would rejeice to see Ireland inde-~ 
pendent of Britain, and possessing -a free government of its | 
own? Sicily stands in just the same relation to Naples as 
Ireland does to England, and it is not to be doubted that if a 
revolution took place in England, an effort would be imme-- 
diately made for independence in Ireland. We should re« 
Vou. IV. No. lk. . | 
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joice to,see Irelarid frée from the. déspotie sway of this coun. 
try,” pod enually glad shall e-be to see Sicily carry her im 

spite of the of Naples. "after the con- 
Augt of Naples caemeds Sicily, are.ngt the Austrians equally 
| justified in asserting their wright to regulate the Neapolitan go- 
“Vermment. Bde Side abeoetied- dun otiouny ettcoutl isbn . 
 to.gee aieies receive @ chastisement from Austria for her in- 
soldce and raisconduet towards Sicily. 

If the same spirit bad ran thréughout Sicily: as has been 

displayed by the Palermitans, she would have carried her in- 
egedence i spit of al nt Nope coud have done. ‘It is 
not & excuse for the present Neapolitan roment 
ihat the former ‘one had pledged itself «to thé comtibental 
despots, that Sicily should not'beconte d Republic: IH the 
a in the Neapolitan government liad been anticipated, 
lied despots woald have madéan article.*in. the treaty 
that there should be no sue: change, without the. interference 
oftheir several powers to putitdown, Every island thathas 
sufficient strength for self-defence is entitled to 9 free gorers 
ment of its own choosing: Aind’ as liberal ideas proceed, it 
must come to this in spite of all-edstoms and precedent. 

_ the revolution of France and Engtanih is absdlutely neces- 
to turn the sedle of power against the despots of Russia, 
Austria. We could wish those revoliitions to come on 

mach, qtielier as sooh as one is 60 another ought to 
somewhere, soas to have no delay, ner any apparent void 
mind; From what has kitely happened in Poland, 
ee seems to be a spirit of opposition against him who said, 
““ Twill not negociata about my: principles.” The Poles 
have refused the code ob ive ptopedalito them by the Rus- 
sian despot, bat the latter is too powerful, to hope for a revo- 
lution.in Poland, at least; it would produce no other effect’ 
than a dreadful carnage, For our parts, we stall continue to 
pray for revolutions until every society of men, or every dis- 
tinct country, has a:free and representative system of govern- 
ment, Whilst-a vestige of monarehieal Genpetiits comin we 
Ce ee ae 
"  Byeryt is silent as te what is on in Prussia, we 
have hea ting from. that parte phe a ae 
tion a in England: against Queen. | 
latter affair seems to ve “i other feeling through- — 
out Europe: it has wer the pole of attraction for three: 
quarters of the globe. A meeting of the allied despots is now 
passing at Troppau, to take into consideration what. shall be 
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quence of the recent changes in_ the south of 
is ve peg that this mee “te arth progres termi- 
aration inst the 
f England. a th — vnc ob ti a 
representative oO at this and wehave 
ae Pat from from baa pauper but that he will do all he 
= oe a li Tha 
a South America, cause of libert prospers. t 
d-thirsty assassin, Morillo has sough “- obtain a cessa- 
tion of arms, but the Republican Patriots have refused to 
. _disten, to.any. hing pons not ylegnisaise their sovereignty 






and independence. snete the present year. will close 
all nap a iting: in uarter; Saleen it be in the Brazils. 
iti is i ten, Rodan 1y can ever revive on the conti- 


nent.of America ¢i or North: and it requires but a 
few years to nak ayer nal a string of Republics; or in other 
words, one g hich will be able to cope with 
all. the world, “if the nt sh enerchy grad sage Om 
Monarchy is a tition or popery, that 
will decline in pecs st vat phe oy $ fleciiee of re 8 su- 
perstition and pepe eyes ~~ ind are beginning to 
open, and as son a they feel ay they will ea — 
ditate-the means ye of all this nonsense 
called church and ‘i may iti is vain to talk about glorious con- 
stitutions, or venerable institutions, when nothing but uni- 
versal misery proceeds ftom them: they must all be -brought 
tothe tgughatone of eesane, and stand aa fall by an attested 
ulility or non-utility, A grand and universal Sak mete’ 
dig wuill. and must tee lave, to correspond. with the flow of 
knowledge that hs ae a mankind, It is vain to 
vaise up barriers a t it, or to expect to impede, it by 
dykes; it.will, overflow every impediment, and triumph in its 
native strength. The despots of the world would study their 
own, if they were to make the continual necessary 
coneessions, to encourage the force of knowledge, but their 
attempts to).impede it will be but as a madman fighting with 
straws. In England nothing but a savolution is talked of from 
sinat to West, and _ to South, and even our ee 






y have been taught to pellpn it. But let every man do 
bis duty aud fear not, and it will be but a holiday. 
EDITOR. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE FIRST DIVISION IN THE 
HOUSE OF IGNOBLES, ON THE BILL OF PAINS 
AND PENALTIES, AGAINST THE QUEEN. |. 


Sooner than was expected, ~by a day or two, the first divi- 
sion took place upon the reading of this Bill. It was hurried 
on, on Monday last, no doubt, to evade the presence of her 
Majesty on Tuesday. The Ministers with their own votes, 
zit all their minions, have mustered'a majority of twenty- 
eight !—among these are the Dukes of York and Clarence !— 
and eleven bishops ! One Bishop only, the Archbishop of 
York, voted against the Bill! ‘Here we see the practical part 
of Christianity and Priestcraft ! The Archbishop of York has 
no higher to creep, so he is careless about pleasing or dis- 

ing the Ministers, and we understand that he is a much 


pleas 
better sportsman in the field than in the pulpit. The Duke 


of Newcastle, the Earl of Sheffield, and the Earl of Hume, 
voted for the second reading, without having heard a word in 
defence of her Majesty! Here are pure judges! Here isa 
high and august assembly for you, John Bull! Here, Mr. 
Brougham, are your ornaments of society! -Take care of 
them, and do not lét them be tarnished by the rude breath of 
republicanism! Look well after them, that they do not com- 
mit suicide! Nor let the rabble lay violent hands upon this 
venerable and splendid institution. 

We felt sure that the House of Lords was but as a Packed 
Jury, and that a defence would be altogether unnecessary to 
them: ‘they could decide as well without'a defence as with 
one! What a folly to’ waste so much time to no purpose! 
‘Would it not be better to let the King make his own laws, 
without all this fuss and nonsense ? Now we suppose this bu- 
siness is to stupify and demoralize the most moral and chaste 


‘Weation on the face of the earth, for two or three months lon- 


ger, by passing through those other ornaments of ! 
which FP sonar what ‘is nicknamed, a House of Comailiee’ 


Far better to let Mr. George Guelph, do what he likes with 
his wife. The ill-usage of their wives is but a family 
disorder, and one cannot help one’s inclinations! Mrs. 
Guelph is certainly a very unruly woman to give Mr. Guelph 
and his servants-‘so‘much trouble. Mr. Justice Best will say 
that this is one of the ill-effects of the Christian Religion, and 


that he is astonished to seea woman stand fofward, and assert 
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ber rights and innocence, in the face of her husband, when he 
and the Archbishop ‘of Canterbury, and all the other Bishops, 
say, that she is in the wrong: It is a’ pity but the Judges 
were allowed to vote as well as the Bishops; why should they 
not ?—they are but Monks of another order.. There would. 
then have been a’ niajority of forty mstead of twenty-eight. 
There is a very great majority of unbiassed votes in the be- 
haif of the Queen ; and if Castlereagh does not manage the 
other House better than Liverpool’ has done this, the division’ 
will have but an awkward appearance, becatise we know, who 
is who, there. We know who represents the Ministers, and: 
who represents any portion of'thé peopte:: : 

There’ was an evident coalition between the Whigs and To= 
ries i the House of Lotds, as to- attempting to fix a stain 
upon‘her Majesty. The° Whigs know. well, that the present 
King never will be on terms with his wife, so as to-share the 
throne with her, so they brand-an innocent woman with adul- 
tety, whetr there’ is not the slightest proof of the kind in-all 
the evidence that has been brought forward; because, ‘fotsooth, 
they have no other chance of getting into office. But let them 
beware. It is nota Whig administration that can allay the 
storm which is gathering in this country. It must -be some- 
thing very different from what ever Charles Fox has talked: 
about, mueh less whatever a Whig administration has done. 
There’ was not a Whig Lord that manfully asserted: the 
Queen’s innocence, or said a word about the charge being al- 
together the fruit of a conspiracy and perjured agents.» Some 
slight allusions'were made, just as if it had’ been some indif- 
ferent and humble person accused, which these Lords cared 
nothing about, whether she was imnocent or not, or whether — 
she’ was punished or not. au | 

We will venture a wager, that this: Bill of Pains and’ Penal~ 
ties» annihilates the House of Lords, in this country, within 
three years. - It is'as certain as cause and effect. The coun- 
“ is in a-very different state now to what it was in the time’ 
of Harry the Eighth.. And Harry was an amiable character 
and a genuine Englishman, when compared with George. 
We must travel to Rome fora parallel for George. The 
country is much: indebted to Mr. Denman for speaking his 
mind so’ manfully- on: that occasion. We could wish he had ~ 
recriminated alittle further: there was ample room: But Mr. 
Brougham has promised to do-much in this line, in the House 
of Commons, and we are to have the whole of her Majesty’s 
defence when the: Bill travels down there: Mr. B. is a per- 
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fect lawyer: he has no notion of getting rid of a case, whilst 
any thing in the shape of profit can be drawn from it. _ 
is the glorious attribufe of the law, and its uncertainty the 
glory of lawyers. But tha new code must sweep away all 
these vermin. Equal laws might be reduced to a simplicity, — 
so as to make evéry man a lawyer. The present laws of Eng~- 
land are a scandal-to all legislation. 7 
The Bishops, eleven to one against the Queen, must not be 
fo This is the blessed fruit of an estabjished chureh, - 
a legalised religion! These are the Right Reverend Fa- 
thers in God, and the representatives of God upen earth ! 
These are Lords spiritual. It is the Treasury Ghost which 
makes them spiritual :—they are gross and earthly in every 
other ¢ase. We have a practical proof of this in the letter 
whieh the Earl of Liverpool misdirected to the Bishop of 
Norwich instead of the Bishop of Chester, in whieh the Trea~ 
sury. Lord tells the Bishop, that he has many ¢laims upon ad~ 
ministration, and that the administration haye been rather 
negligent of his services !—and in which, @ gentle hint is given 
as to what is expected on the Queen’s business. ‘This is the 
pure, unadulterated, and practical, Christianity, This is the 
rage established by law,.and which is a part and parcel. of 
‘the law of the land, . This Bishop of Chester sent his blessing, 
to. Magennis, who was lately executed at Chester! But the 
Bishop would be like the Priest, we were went to read of in 
Fenning’s Spelling Book, if his Blessing had been worth afar- 
thing, Magennis might have gone te heayen without it, or te | 
hell for want of it, for what the Bishop had cared. ite 
Lord Liverpool too: this man of eandour, honesty, and in- 
tegrity: ask Lord Calthorpe else: this man whose private 
character has acquired renown for the manner in whieh he has 
conducted the Bill of Pains and Penalties in the .House of 
Lords! he tee can attempt to bribe a bishop as well as an 








Italian-witness. Who will longer say that the’lower class of — 


Itelians are the scum of the earth? Our English bishops ard 
priests are not a jot before them. The one will-lie! and swear 
to.@ le for money : but will-not the bishop and priest do the 
same ? 

We shall expect to hear Brongham, Tierney, and others of 
the Whig members in the other House of Parliament, landing. 
the private character of Castlereagh, and. his. becoming con- 
duet. with respect to the Green Bag. Who knows but both 
Houses will. vote their thanks to Colonel Brown, the Milan 
Commissioner, and all the Italian witnesses, for ridding them 
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of so obstreperous 4 woman as the Queen, who will neither 
head the Whig nor Tory faction. We need not be surprized 
if they do, for they have one stranger things before now, We 
@re anxious to see this Bill get into the other House, as it is 
essential to the pres ay he nation, that it should pass both 
Houses, and receive the Royal Assent. Eyen then it will be 
no law for the people, bacause they niay jpetvidually receive ~ 
if or reject it, just as. they like. But it will convince the more 
stupid part of the community of the necessity of Parliamen= 
tary Reform. It will shew them that there is no connection 
between the present legislature and'the people. It will open 
their eyes more than all the taxation that can be imposed 
upon them. To. see the Queen treated in such a mane 
ner ; they will begin to gape and ask how comes*this about? 

This is costainly a glorious measure taking it all in all. It 
is just the very thing which this country ah in need of; pe- 
tittening for reform would have'ayailed nothjng, and. nothing 
short of physical force, or the breaking up of the funding 
system, could have reformed the’parliament. We shall see it 

one in quick time after the passing of this Bill. _We should 
read of the failure of the F if with deep regret, although, we 
would wish the Queen all the happiness that could befal her, 
We are ‘of opinion that it will be much to her advantage’ and 
honour, to see’ her husba Pt his stamp upon it, Any com- 
promise of this business will degrade her Majesty, and leaye 
her destitute in a few months of asingle friend.  _ 

Tierhey has been quite silent upon this business. We know 
that he had a:closet audience with the Kihg in the spring of 
the year at Brighton, We should not be’ surprized to tind 
him a’ second Lauderdale by and by. Or a second Calthorpe 
ot Ellenborough: proclaim: the Queen guilty, but vote against 
the Bill, as a matter of political expediency. Those’ fellows 
must be all recollected. The man who can pronounce her 

ilty and then wish to preserve her in the’ station of Queen 
oP En land: must be her most bitter enemy. Nothing short of 
& perfect conviction of her innocence should: have produced a 
vote against the Bill. The whole drift of the conduct of Whig 
and Tory is to:get her Majesty out of this country. They 
dreadfully fear her influence if she remains, and we should not 
be surprized to find a clause of banishment added ‘in the last 
stage of the Bill. These factions cannot bear exposure and 
contempt. They comprise the whole of the aristocracy of the 
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country, Whilst the body of industrious people feel an utter 
aversion towards, and a ¢ontémpt for both. © 

Castlereagh’s adjournment of the Common’s House, was ex- 
tended too far by a fortnight. We shall have a void again in 
this business, and we are more anxious to see it in the. other 
house than the one it has gone through. Jt has been ru- 
moured, that Castlereagh means to get rid of the re-exami- 
nation of the Italian witnesses, and to call upon the House to 
legislate upon the minutes taken before the House of Lords. 
This will be a neat job, if he can do this, and we sliall find 
the Bill finished on the anniversary of the six acts of last year, 
er the commencement of the present, It wilt make good 
the assertion of Sir Francis Burdett, that the present par- 
liament is as bad or worse than the last at which the honoura- 
ble Grey Bennet felt so much horrer and confusion. 

The Queen has nothing to fear if she adheres to the spirit of 
the answers to her addressers, but if she shrinks from the 
people, and is any way drawn into a compromise, she is a lost 
woman in future. Let her recollect the Roman idea of roy- 
alty : that 2 throne is an honourable sepulchre. If she has 
not the courage fo act upon this maxim, it is but a misfortune 
that she has gone so far, But we wilt not doubt her courage 
Without @ sufficient cause. She has acted nobly so far, and 
has promised that she wilt go further, and use all the means 

, she possesses to resist the unjust and cruel oppression which 
has been practised upon her, and which now attempts finally 
to crush her. We would rather see her perish on the scaflold 
or combat her enemies at the head of her friends, like Boa- . 
dicea of old, than see her yield an iota of that which is her 
due, whilst her husband fills the throne of these realms. She 
has our wishes for her success. 


EDITOR. 
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DECAY OF SUPERSTITION. 

The mob of priests and pickpockets, headed by that arch, 
hypocrite and noted pickpocket Nicholas Vansittart, held their 
annual Bible Meeting at the Mansion-house, on the Ist inst. 
where and when a dreadful lamentation took place (worse. 
even than the lamenfations of Jeremiah over Jerusalem) about 
the spread of Blasphemy! Infidelity!! and Impiety!!! 
Although this famous book called the Bible is scattered about 
the country by thousands and tens of thousands, yet by the. 
accounts of its own advocates, it produces nothing but blas- 
phemy, infidelity, and impiety. When the Bible was kept in 
its proper place—when it was locked up in the library of the 
Vatican at Rome—-when it was read by no one but the infal- 


‘ lible Pope—when all the subordinate priests taught the Chris- 


tian religion by hearsay; then thete was no cry about those. 
dreadful crimes of blasphemy, infidelity, and impiety: there 
were occasionally a few obstinate heretics who doubted some 
of the pretended miracles of the priests, to change bread and . 
wine into flesh and blood, &c. but these even were sent to 
heaven by the comfurtable burning of their bodies to save 
their souls from burning, the whole host of Christians jogged 
on to heaven merrily, and those who would not go willingly, 
were made to go as before mentioned. At least, they all 
reached heayen by some means or other. The sinners were 
punished on earth to save their precious souls, and the Saints, 


were invoked and paid for aspeedy passage through purgatory... 


_ But what is the consequence now by the general circulation of 


the Bible? Just what the Pope has foretold. All the evils 
which he has pointed out in his manifestoes are daily occuring. 
Blasphemy, Infidelity, Impiety, and Heresy, make their way 
in proportion to the extent of the circulation of the Bible. 
When people knew nothing about its contents they could not. 
doubt its being a moral and holy book, if the Pope, the Bishop, 
and the priest told them so: then what fools are those who 
wish to undeceive the multitude, and to expose all the fraud 
and craft of those priests? It is said of Dr. Faustus, who first 
pr nted the Bible, that he sold himself to the devil, or he never 
could have multiplied copies of the Bible so fast, and have sold 
them so cheap: it was also said, because he used some red ink 
in printing them, that he wrote them with blood ; and he was 
obliged to explain all those circumstances before the Inquisition 
at Paris. It was at one time treason to read the Bibje in 
England, at another time men were allowed to read it but not 
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women, at another time only a and gentlewomeri 
were allowed to read and not oh There was certainly 
more roguish wisdom and less infatue atuation in those days than 
there is at present, at least, the Priests knew the real charac« 
ter of the Bible, and the effect of its Cireulation much better, 
and the Pope and Catholic priests still sée where all the dan-. 
viet discovery and detection lies, Even a modern English’ 
ane has feat Boor that the Bible Societies will the 
Bate; © which he meant thatthey would make it so common, 
well. known, that no one would believe in it. For our 
sate although we know and feel it to be a collection 
of fables and traditionary tales, we feel a secret and 
real pleasure to see it extensively ¢irculated, and that 
too at the expense of our opponents and its sup- 
porters. ‘We are morally certain that. it js the best anti- 
dote to superstition ; for when an individual has been trained 
up to feel a reverence for this book, it is impossible to impress 
upon the mind of that individual, that such a reverence is net 
due, unless the Bible be at hand for reference, for explanation, 
and for subsequent reflection. What effect would the most. 
violent attacks upon, and exposure of, this book make if the 
reader or hearer of such attacks could not refer to the book 
for ee et None whatever. And this is the sole ground 
for the lamentation about the spread of blasphemy, infidelity, 
and impiety, We use these words now as a matter “of amuse-- 
ment: they begin to be heard with just the same effect as 
“Gaus the heresies amon that bec sects of the Chestiat 
religion. They excite nothing but laughter in every liberal 
mind to think how those Bible mdngers are cutting their own 
throats. But softly! lest they should take the hint. 
waive cannot help remarking ¢ that we felt surprise at finding. 
Mr, Sheriff Wiffiams spouting at this. meeting, and complain-. 
ing that exertion was necessary, as infidelity was stalking 
abroad ; and making an apology r the absence of his colleague i 
Waithman, We hard! yhnow whether were to consider his” 
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thjs year, gs far as Whi ips can be Seah ; and aoe t they would: 
not suffer themselves to be the tools of any persecuting faction. 
Jn their official characters they: must profes to be Christians, . 
as a matter of course, but they are not called upon to. make 
fools of themselves because they are in office. It is very pro-- 
bable their real characters will be put to the test’ on the'score of 
perectation, before’ the _ of their shrievalty, and they 
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should beware how they commit themselves: for there is a 
multitude arising who will dare be free and speak the truth 
in spite of Opposition. — ems 


—" 4 





THE METHODISTS. 





These pious creatures have, as we are informed, spent 4 
whole day in the last month, in fasting and prayer, in con- 
sequence of the falling off in their societies and the rapid 
spread of Deism. We could wish that all the Christians would 
be content with fasting and prayer, and leave off persecution. 
They would then act up to the profession of their Gospel. 


_ — = an hoe, a 


CHINA. 








* = The moral inhabitants of this empire are resolved not to 

§ allow the immoral superstition of the Christians to make any - 

§ progress in that enrpire: they have lately strangled a Mis- 
siondry priest, and have banished another from Pelsin after a 
twenty years’ residence. This is something like a retaliation 
for their persecutions at home. Morality prevails over super- 
stition in China, and the European priest wish to corrupt it. 
Morality struggles with superstition at home, and those same , 
priests strive to persecute and destroy it. 





es ‘ a te a 


TO MRS. CARLILE, 


ee 


~ Madam, é - Oct: 27, 1820. 


. The calumny that has been. raised and industriously cireu- 

lated againgt you, has raised you in the estimation of your friends ; 

the explanation so explicitly, and so promptly given, bus had the 

, of sending it back, to fyll with accumulated weight on the head 

of your qulumpiator. This is as it ought to be—as I anticipated it 

would be, if properly explained, But, for your consolation, I, tell , 

' You, you have the happiness to. be accompanied by the greatest man, 
in England: for the tongue that has been base enough to slander you, 

has not spared Hunt, the great defender of public freedom. Lam. 

todlined in Gelinve, that hencefosward all the venom be cap_yent. will 
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never sting any body but himself. I beg of you fo accept my thiahks 
for having so promptly complied with my request, for the satisfaction 
_ of your friends, and to assure Mr. Carlile that, though unknown to 
him, I entertain for him the most perfect respect, on account of hiy 
public services. I remain, 
With all possible respect, 
Your sincere friend, 
R, W. A- 
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A CARD TO MR. R. CARLILE. 
Sir, 

I consider your widowed wife and family most cruelly 
used by that hypocritical and cowardly crew the vile Vice Society, a 
Best Judge, a base Barrister, and a biassed Jury, all of whom call 
themselves Christians, and profess to believe, in what they call the 
word of God. But how does their practice agree with the precepts of 
the Bible? where it is. said, “ Ye shall not afflict any widow or 
fatherless citild,”—Exodus, chap. 22, ver. 22. 


In aid of a subscription, that I hope will be opened for her, and to 
stem the present torrent of persecution, I have sent.a small sum, 
wishing it may stimulate others to ‘resist oppression in the same way; 
and that all such philanthropists may never know distress, but by the 
seeing of the eye, the hearing of the ear, and the feeling of a tender 
commisseration is the earnest desise of | 


Your friend and well-wisher, 
J.J. BRAYFIELD., 
Camberwell, Nov. 2, 1820.’ 





— 


We omitted, for want of room, last week, the following postscript - 
to the letter of Mr. DoNaLD VHIsTLEPRICK :— 


Oct. 26th 1820. 

My Dear Sir, and 1 assure you in sincerity that I hold you very 
dear. If 1 could write as well as you, I should write exactly the 
very same sentiments as you do—there seems but one mind between” 
us. You will see liow long it is since | commenced this very puny — 
and jll-written letter; but, let my present shew that | have never 
forgotten you. No, | hold it the greatest treasure possible to read 
the “ THE REPUBLICAN,” and carefully lay them by till the 
volume ts complete—-then get them bound and laid by in lavender 
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for the instruction of my children when they are old enough to read 
them. ‘This is the Bible I mean to give them. I have very much to 
say, but {1 must conclude per force. J am afraid Mrs. Carlile’s 
lawyer sold lier. 1 could have borne all ; bat when he said that Mrs. 
C. did not hold with or believe what she sold, it overcame me, as I 
know it will have the same effect on you. To say that either you or 
Mrs. C. would so far prostitute yourselves as to send into the world 
what you did not hold, is the very greatest outrage that has yet been 
committed upon you. If it was meant to purchase mercy it was 
ridiculous—priests have no mercy. 
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ANSWERS OF HER MAJESTY TO VARIOUS ADDRESSES, 


PPPPPPPLPOP PG OPE? 


FROM THE ODD FELLOWS. 

** I cordially thank the officers and brothers of the various lodges of 
the order of Odd Fellows for this loyal and affectionate address. 

** Loyalty is the unremitling associate, and benevolence the pervad- 
ing principle of this ancient and estimable fraternity. Their loyalty isa 
sentiment which, while it implies their submission to the laws, will not 
sanction inhumanity or oppression in any of its forms, The officers and 
brothers of the various lodges of the order of Odd Fellows will not 
yield their assent to any principles of conduct that are adverse to justice, 
or in opposition to liberty. 

“ The principle of benevolence was implanted in the breast of man, 
as the means of perfecting the social uniow. In proportion as this priv- 
ciple is predominant in any assemblage of persons, the social union must 
be improved and, if such a principle could be uviversalized, it. would 
supersede the severity of legal restraint, and the rigours of penal law. 
The happy effect of this principle, when it pervades small uuions, or 
incorporations of men, is a presage of the blessed results that would 
ensue, if it were diffused through any large portion of the body 
politic. What, then, would be the glorious effect if this principle 
were predominant iu the councils of nations ?”’ 


FROM THE LEATHER DRESSERS. 

*©T am deeply obliged by this loyal and affectionate address from the 
persons working in the Spanish aud Morocco leather trade, the fell- 
mongers, the kid and lamb-dressers. the furriers, skinners, and leather- 
grounders. ; 

“The real object of the faction, by which I am persecuted, cannot be 
mistaken. They have been so long in the yee aoe of place that they 
think they have a sort of prescriptive right to the possession. Whoever 
will not be madé the tool of their corruption becomes an object of their 
fear, and consequently of their hate. Hence integrity is their dread; 
and when integrity is united with talents, it is an object of additional 
alarm, and of double animosity. The corrupt interest of this faction 
is so adverse to the general interest that they are totally incompatible, 
Hence the close approximation, which the persecution of the Queen 
has occasioned between her interest and that of the people, has com- 
Mubicated an increased vitulence to the malignity of my adversaries, 
“ When the people are firmly united, the predominant sway of any 
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faction tiast’#oon be at Bn In those countries in Which public 
opinion Kas atty forec, nu faction can well acquit the aseeddant except 


b¢ sowing dessention, and s¢attering strife through the rest ofthe comma. 
nity. As long as the peuple are united they must be strong, and their 
adversaries weak.” 


FROM TOE YOUTHS. ' 

‘‘ | have felta more than ordivary satisfaction in receiving this loyal 
and affectionate address from the youths of the Metronet, 3 

That heart mast have been rendered callous by habit, or joey) 
Jong itttercourse with the world, which does not, instantly, revult at 
recital of any case—in which injustice, falschood, and inhutanity, Have 
been employed for the destruction of an individual. What is true— 
what is just—what is humane, is always in unison with the better sym: 
pathiés of mankind; While the opposite to these nevet fail, in a gfedter 
or less degree, to. excite disdpprdbation oF to provoke abhorrence. Na- 
ture has marshalled all the senstbilities of youth on the side of virtue, 

‘ven the external countenance, sympathizing with the internal sen- 
timent, prodlaints to the sagacioes spectator, the repognance whith 
_ javenile conscience feels on the first ingress itito the confines of 
vice. 

‘‘ Generows séatiments and benevolent habits are ever amiable; but 
they avé doubly iiteresting when exhibited in the freshness of youth. | 
trust that the youth of the metropolis will, during the whole period of 
their lives, be ty immpressed by the spectacle, which is at this moment 
placed before them. They see before them a Queen, who, though for 
five-dnd-twenty years she has beem the object of unceasing barbarity 
and injustice, i¢ at levgth on the point of being rescued from the grasp 
of her enemies, ard is, al this moment, receiving the homage of @ whole 

kingdom, while Ket enemies, as if ashamed of their dwn aets, ate 
shrowditig thetiselves in obscurity dnd shunwitg the light. In this me- 
morable instattce let the youth of the metropolis be impressed with thts 
conviction: that truth will always ultimately triumph over falsehood, jur- 
tice over injustice, and hunmity over a. When the youth 
of the metropolis cont the vicissitudes of my life, tet them 
sider how much high rahk avd elevated spation are éxposed to the 5 
ef fortune; and let. them learn to consider happiness as more frequently 
found, as well as more securely fixed, in medioérily of circumstances. 
¥Yonth is apt to be dazzled by exterior appéarances, and to pursue 
phantoms for realities; but let the experience of a Queén téach thei, 
that no-exterior possessions can produce happiness where they ate fot 
united -with internal satisfaction, and that there can be no internal #- 
tisfactzon which is not inspired by. the consciousness of integtilv. lniqait? 
may look gay fora scasoo; hut always precarious, aiid uisually fugitive, 
must be that florid tint upon the surface, where the canker has pene- 
trated to the heart.” 
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